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ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, y Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bist—e ComMUNISM 
or CompLtex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 

-every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JUNE 109, 1871. 


ILLUSIONS PUNCTURED. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

T is the fashion of the world to cultivate 

the habit of creating illusions. Most that 
is called romance consists in the ability to 
raise imaginations, and turn all things, even 
natural scenery, into something unreal and 
visionary. Young people are especially ad- 
dicted to this habit. Novels cultivate it. They 
make imaginary creations seem, at least par- 
tially, like realities, and so for the moment 
they please the reader with beauties that have 
no objective existence. The great object of 
romances and novels is to help people make 
illusions. 

But if you go a little lower in the scale of 
refinement, you find people are seeking the 
same object by smoking and chewing tobacco. 
‘Tobacco helps the users of it to make illusions, 
by putting them into a narcotized state in 
which the brain acts in an unusual way. ‘Then 
take another step below them, and the same 
object is sought by drinking ardent spirits. 
Some nations pour down beer in order to 
stimulate the imagination and help them to 
dream away existence. And still lower than 
these you have the opium-eaters, who are 
seeking the same sort of comfort by other 
means. ‘They please themselves with the 
phantasmagoria of their drug, and float into 
an ideal world, which seems enough like reality 
to be tolerably pleasant as long as it lasts, 
though the dreamers themselves secretly know 
that it is an illusion. There are probably 
many other methods of attaining the same 
object. 

This craving for illusions, however, is a men- 
tal state which exists quite independently of 
any of these stimulants. It arises in many 
cases, perhaps, in consequence of unhappiness 
brought about by external circumstances, sick- 
ness, or any of the causes that produce hu- 
man misery. In those circumstances persons 
want relief, and they will seek it by illusions, 
on the same principle that they seek to avoid 
pain by the use of anaesthetics. They seize 
upon anything that will divert the mind from 
suffering, or put the nerves into a new state in 
which they are not sensitive. All the different 
classes of men, from the grossest to the most 
refined, have their special methods of relieving 
pain by resorting to illusions. 


Now the question is, whether we, as Christians 
and believers in a living God and the truths of 
a heavenly world, can consent to fall into this 
fashion of the world, and seek happiness, or 
relief from pain, by illusions. For myself, I 
am trying as much as possible to get out of all 
illusions. I don’t believe any distress is per- 
manently helped by them. I believe that all 
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being, are succeeded by despondency in pro- 
portion; so that in the end the results are 
nothing, or worse than nothing. 

But I will put the case to you now, as I un- 
derstand it, by reference to the theory which 
has been presented, that human life is like a 
tube, having relations to the external and inter- 
nal worlds—to creation on the one side, and‘ 
to God on the other. This whole matter of 
illusions, as I conceive it, relates to the exter- 
nal perceptions. People look abroad upon the 
universe around them, and find it necessary in 
order to make the creation pleasant to them, 
to invest it with imagmations ; that is to say, 
being conscious that their own minds and 
ideals are really superior to the circumstances 
that they are looking upon—that they are 
themselves nearer to God than the earth and 
sky and all the outward world—they can only 
make those things seem harmonious and superi- 
or to them by investing them with the colors 
of their own imaginations. Such is the ne- 
cessity of the carnal mind that is looking 
abroad into the inane for beauty and pleasure. 

But now suppose a man turns the other 
way—turns from the outward creation and 
looks at the world inside of the tube—at God 
and the heavens. Then he is looking at 
things more refined than himself, and superior 
to his imaginations in every way. What can 
his imaginations do for him now? _ In looking 
in that direction there is no need of imagina- 
tion to exaggerate beauties, because the reality 
presented is far above our brightest concep- 
tions. In turning that way, we are looking 
toward one who can “do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think.”— 
“Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” Imagination is not needed to exalt 
those things that are already a great deal 
better than anything we can think or dream. 

Looking in one direction, it seems necessary 
that we should invest everything with im- 
aginations to bring it nearer to our ideal, 
thus deceiving ourselves with the creation. 
But looking in the other direction, there is no 
occasion for that. God is better than any- 
thing we can hope or wish for. ‘To put the 
imagination at work to depict him and his 
works, is like putting on spectacles by one 
who has the full use of his eyesight. The 
glasses would only obstruct the sight and pro- 
duce illusions instead of real vision. The 
closer we adhere to simple, absolute truth, as 
we look in the direction of God and the in- 
terior world, the more beauty we shall see. 
Illusions are intercepting and obscuring medi- 
ums. And by turning our hearts and minds 
in the direction of the inner life, we may enter 
into such a relation with God as will enable 
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us when we turn toward the creation again, 
to see everything in the light of the inside or 
spiritual sky—a light which needs no help 
from illusions, as by it the whole universe is 
seen bathed in the glory of God. 

For my part, when I think of God and his 
works and Spirit, and the beautiful things in 
heaven, the idea of taking a dram of liquor, 
or any other stimulant to excite my brain, and 
help my imagination to see more beauty, seems 
ridiculous. I am certain any such attempt to 
quicken my imaginations would make them 
coarser than before, and [ should lose the real 
beauty that I saw. It would be like a cloud 
coming over a fair day. 

To come closer to the subject: When ina 
pleasant day in August we look off to the 
mountains miles and miles away, there is a 
blue mist over the distance ; and there is a 
temptation to raise an imagination of wonder- 
ful things supposed to be concealed in that dim 
distance. We may in soberness know that 
there is not anything very wonderful there ; but 
it is quite easy by trying, to get up a feeling of 
expectation and longing as though there were. 
The goddess of illusions, says the poet, does 
not like the bright day ; she loves the twilight 
and the dim obscurity. ‘The question now is 
whether the play of the imagination in that 
way, creating self-deception, by means of twi- 
light and‘distance, is a good practice. Shall 
we let “distance lend enchantment to the 
view,’ or shall we face the truth and pierce 
this dim blue mist? My opinion is that we 
had better think the truth and say to ourselves, 
However romantic it is to look at the distance 
and imagine wonderful things are hidden there, 
the facts would prove them to be nothing but 
common earth and trees, such as we have 
right around us, and distance adds nothing to 
them unless it deceives us. 

‘Thus there are two kinds of romance, one 
consisting in attempts at self-deception, mak- 
ing its victims in the end untruthful and un- 
happy ; and the other training us to seek the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, One ends in disappointment and 
despair; the other makes everything appear 
better and better forever. “The ¢ruth shall 
make you free.” Illusions give you a phan- 
tasm. ‘The truth brings to those who love it 
romance without end. 


[Selections from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


ORGANIZATION. 





N seeking organization for associated 

action, we do not want a fixed, permanent, 
mechanical system, but we want to develop 
the organizing spirit, which will give us the 
facility of rapidly falling into efficient organi- 
zation for any given purpose at any time. 
Instead of a house already built, we want a 
company of builders. The organizing spirit 
includes a sense of the value of promptness 
and justice in a position of responsibility, skill 
and judgment to adapt men to their places, 
and facility of working together so as to form 
organized action—and all applicable to any 
purpose at any time. This attainment will be 
greatly superior to a fixed, mechanical organi- 
zation, because the same organization is not 





adapted to all purposes. We want the power 
of organizing extemporaneously into forms best 
adapted to the objects in view. 

The great objection to organization and 
subordination, that it is the surrender of our 
personal liberty, will not trouble us when we 
understand the true condition of free will. 
Liberty is impossible except in the coalescence 
of wills. Is the liberty of an isolated will 
absolute? Here are millions of human 
beings and other beings in all gradations up 
to God. Suppose that each has his own sepa- 
rate, isolated will, and each one is acting for 
himself independently, not coalescing with 
another. Each will would be limited by all 
the other wills; the whole surroundings of 
each will would be independent ot that will, 
and necessarily obstruct its action. Each in- 
dividual would be pursuing his own happiness 
independently, and all the wills around him 
pursuing ‘¢4eir happiness and seeking and 
claiming the objects necessary to Azs happi- 
ness ; so that, instead of having his own way 
quietly and easily, he must fight for it, and 
have it only when able to force it. The indi- 
vidual will that can prove itself the strongest 
will be the freest, but will gain its liberty only 
by limiting and obstructing the wills around 
it. There is, in fact, no liberty in all this. 

If two persons are in such a relation to 
each other that their wills coalesce, then if 
one has a will it fires the will of the other and 
produces a sympathetic enthusiasm for the 
same movement, and in relation to each other 
these persons are free. So far as we can effect 
this coalescence of wills in all around us, so 
far we shall be free. ‘The rational quest for 
liberty turns in the direction of the strongest 
will; and that is God’s will. We must get 
into a position to coalesce with God’s will in 
the first place, and then go on to conquer 
liberty one with another in the same way ; 
come into an organization where there will be 
but one will, and where a will starting legiti- 
mately will have all wills coalesce with it. In 
seeking freedom we should have all the enthu- 
siasm of revolutionary patriots, not to estab- 
lish independence of one another, but the spirit 
of submission—of giving up will to will, and 
letting the will of God act upon us directly 
and mediately. Our liberty lies not in the in- 
dependence of our wills, but in their coalescing 
with God’s will and the wills of one another. 

We may illustrate the two ways of seeking 
liberty by reference to machinery. Suppose 
the case of a cog-wheel in a large complicated 
piece of machinery, in a position where it is 
liable to be acted upon, and is acting upon 
other wheels ; what kind of liberty would it 
be for that wheel to have an independent 
motion on its axle, which it performs without 
any reference to the motion of the other 
machinery? It would be liberty to break its 
own teeth, and liberty to obstruct the rest of 
the machine—that is, the liberty of war and 
ruin. What would be its liberty as a simple 
agent of the machinery? It would have the 
liberty of yielding itself to be acted upon 
freely and efficiently by the central power, and 
of faithfully performing its action upon the 
parts of the machinery beyond itself. It 
would have the liberty of effecting a blessed 





result at the end—of entering into the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of the whole machinery 
for the result, and of effecting its own will in 
that result; and more immediately it would 
have the liberty of carrying all the machinery 
beyond it, the liberty of acting ‘upon other 
wheels and giving effect to its own motions. 
Our choice, then, is between the liberty of 
obstruction and disaster, and the liberty of 
contributing to the great result God has in 
view—of submitting to the wills above us, and 
controlling all the wills below us in the grada- 
tions of the universe of God. The organic 
spirit which we wish to introduce loves this 
truthful action. As a wheel it considers it a 
liberty and privilege to be moved by the wheel 
above it—to yield itself to the general action 
of the machinery, and to the specific action of 
the wheel next to it; and it is delighted to 
move the machinery beyond it—to contribute 
to the general action and help forward the re- 
sult by its power on the wheels below, and 
especially the wheel next to it. 

We shall never have peace nor happiness, 
never feel at home, till we have found our 
place, where we can receive and transmit the 
action of God regularly and peacefully. Then 
we shall take part in the blessedness of God, 
contributing to his great designs; and our 
wills, being coalescent with his will, will have 
their own way, and be as free as his. 

As men are, they like to transmit power, 
but do not like to receive it: but the truth is, 
they can only transmit as much as they re- 
ceive. If we want to govern we must first 
submit to be governed. The wheel’s liberty 
and power of action on the machinery beyond 
depend on its yielding to the wheels above 
it. Power is the result of subordination ; sub- 
mission is the source of command. We shall 
get the privilege of commanding other wills 
by submitting to the powers above us—not 
otherwise. 

The only way to have our own will, is to set 
our heart on God’s purposes. -If men seem 
to have their own way by prosperity in pride 
and selfishness, still they do not; they work 
out their own ruin, and God has his way. Let 
us settle it in our hearts that God’s purposes 
are the best; that they will secure our own 
happiness best, and then wait on him, throw- 
ing our whole will into accomplishing his will, 
and we are on a track to have our own way. 

The wheel complicated with the machinery 
obtains a vastly greater momentum to its 
action than it could have alone. So man 
never knows what power there is in his will 
till it has got the momentum of God—till he 
wills and acts as the exponent of God. 

The organizing spirit is one that in the 
present transition period desires to find its 
place. Understanding the true condition of 
happiness to exist in this twofold action—re- 
ceiving motion from above and transmitting it 
below—it desires to get into its destined action 
in the machinery of God. We have none of 
us attained our places fairly and fully ; and 
until we have, the true spirit is a glowing am- 
bition to find our places. When we have 
found them we shall subside into an everlast- 
ing ‘ambition to fulfill the office God has 
given us. ‘ 

A Community in which the members are 
thoroughly baptized into the spirit of am- 
bition to get into their places, with a sense of 
the necessity of organization, involving the 
twofold condition of receiving and transmitting 
action, can be easily managed by God ; it will 
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be subject to his instincts. True organization 
comes by growth and living action. 


[Some of our readers must have seen the following essay from 
that old standard work, Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric; but those 
who have not, and especially lovers of the Bible, will have their 
appreciation of the beauties of the sacred books enhanced by its 


perusal. 
THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 





From the earliest times music and poetry were 
cultivated among the Hebrews. In the days of 
the Judges mention is made of the schools or 
colleges of the prophets ; where one part of. the 
employment of the persons trained in such schools 
was to sing the praises of God, accompanied with 
various instruments. In the first book of Samuel, 
(chap. 10: 7) we find, on a public occasion, a com- 
pany of these prophets coming down from the hill 
where their school was, “ prophesying,” it is said, 
“with the psaltery, tabret and harp before them.” 
But in the days of King David music and poetry 
were carried to their greatest hight. For the 
service of the tabernacle, he appointed four thou- 
sand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, 
and marshalled under several leaders, whose sole 
business it was to sing hymns, and to perform the 
instrumental music in the public worship. Asaph, 
Heman and Jeduthun were the chief directors of 
the music; and from the titles of some psalms, it 
would appear that they were also eminent com- 
posers of hymns or sacred poems. In chapter 25 
of the first book of Chronicles, an account is given 
of David’s institutions, relating to the sacred 
music and poetry; which were certainly more 
costly, more splendid and magnificent, than ever 
obtained in the public service of any other nation. 

The general construction of the Hebrew poetry 
is of a singular nature, and peculiar to itself. It 
consists in dividing every period into correspondent, 
for the most part into equal members, which 
answer to one another, both in sense and sound. 
In the first member of the period a sentiment is 
expressed ; and in the second member, the same 
sentiment is amplified or is repeated in different 
terms, or sometimes contrasted with its opposite ; 
but in such a manner that the same structure, and 
nearly the same number of words, is preserved. 
This is the general strain of all the Hebrew poetry. 
Instances of it occur everywhere on opening the 
Old Testament. Thus, in psalm 96: “Sing unto 
the Lord a new song—sing unto the Lord all the 
earth. Sing unto the Lord, and bless his name— 
shew forth his salvation from day to day. De- 
clare his glory among the heathen—his wonders 
among all the people. For the Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised—he is to be feared above all 
the gods. Honor and majesty are before him— 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” It is 
owing, in a great measure, to this form of compo- 
sition, that our version, though in prose, retains so 
much of a poetical cast. For the version being 
strictly word for word after the original, the form 
and order of the original sentence are preserved ; 
which, by this artificial structure, this regular 
alternation and correspondence of parts, makes 
the ear sensible of a departure from the common 
style and tone of prose. 


The origin of this form of poetical composition 
among the Hebrews is clearly to be deduced from 
the manner in which their sacred hymns were 
wont to be sung. They were accompanied with 
music, and were performed by choirs or bands of 
singers and musicians, who answered alternately 
to each other. When, tor instance, one band be- 
gan the hymn thus: ‘“‘ The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice ;” the chorus or semi-chorus took up 
the corresponding versicle: “ Let the multitude of 
the isles be glad thereof.” ‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about him,” sung the one; the other 
replied, “Judgment and righteousness are the 
habitation of his throne.” And in this manner 
their poetry, when set to music, naturally divided 
itself into a succession of strophes and _anti- 
strophes corresponding to each other ; whence, it 
*s probable the antiphon or responsory in the pub- 
ic religious service of so many Christian churches 
derived its origin. 


We are expressly told, in the book of Ezra, 
that the Levites sung in this manner ‘Alter- 
natim,” or by course (Ezra 3: 11); and some of 
David’s Psalms bear plain marks of their being 
composed in order to be thus performed. The 
24th psalm, in particular, which is thought to have 
been composed on the great and solemn occasion 
of the ark of the covenant being brought back to 
Mount Zion, must have had a noble effect when 





performed after this manner. The whole people 
are supposed to be attending the procession. The 
Levites and singers, divided into their several 
courses, and accompanied with all their musical 
instruments, led the way. After the introduction 
to the psalm, in the first two verses, when the pro- 
cession begins to ascend the sacred mount, the 
question is put, as by a semi-chorus: ‘ Who shall 
ascend unto the hill of the Lord, and who shall 
stand in his holy place?”” The response is made 
by the full chorus with the greatest dignity: “He 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor sworn deceit- 
fully.” As the procession approaches to the doors 
of the tabernacle, the chorus, with all their instru- 
ments, join in this exclamation: “ Lift up your 
heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of Glory shall come in.” Here 
the semi-chorus plainly breaks in, as with a lower 
voice, “ Who is this King of Glory?” And at the 
moment when the ark is introduced into the taber- 
nacle the response is made by the burst of the 
whole chorus: ‘The Lord, strong and mighty ; 
the Lord mighty in battle.” I take notice of this 
instance the rather, as it serves to show how much 
of the grace and magnificence of the sacred poems, 
as indeed of all poems, depends upon our know- 
ing the particular occasions for which they were 
composed, and the particular circumstances to 
which they were adapted ; and how much of this 
beauty must now be lost to us through our im- 
perfect acquaintance with many particulars of the 
Hebrew history and Hebrew rites. 

The method ot composition which has been ex- 
plained, by corresponding versicles, being univer- 
sally introduced into the hymns or musical poetry 
of the Jews, easily spread itself through their 
other poetical writings, which were not designed to 
be sung in alternate portions, and which, therefore, 
did not so much require this mode of composition. 
But the mode became familiar to their ears, and 
carried with it a certain solemn majesty of style, 
particularly suited to sacred subjects. Hence, 
throughout the prophetical writings, we find it 
prevailing as much as-in the Psalms of David ; 
as, for instance, in the Prophet Isaiah: (chap. 
40: 1), “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee: for lo! 
darkness shall cover the earth—and gross dark- 
ness the people. But the Lord shall rise upon thee, 
and his glory shall be seen upon thee, and the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” This form of writing 
is one of the great characteristics of the ancient 
Hebrew poetry; very different from, and even 
opposite to, the style of the Greek and Roman 
poets. 

Independently of this peculiar mode of con- 
struction, the sacred poetry is distinguished by the 
highest beauties of strong, concise, bold and figu- 
rative expression. 

Conciseness and strength are two of its most 
remarkable characters. One might indeed at first 
imagine, that the practice of the Hebrew poets, of 
always amplifying the same thought, by repetition 
or contrast, might tend to enfeeble their style. 
But they conduct themselves so as not to produce 
this effect. Their sentences are always short. 
Few superfluous words are used. The same 
thought is never dwelt upon long. To their con- 
ciseness and sobriety of expression, their poetry is 
indebted for much of its sublimity ; and all writers 
who attempt the sublime might profit much by 
imitating in this respect the style of the Old 
Testament. For, as | have formerly had occasion 
to show, nothing is so great an enemy to the sub- 
lime, as prolixity or diffuseness. The mind is 
never so much affected by any great idea that is 
presented to it as when it is struck all at once; by 
attempting to prolong the impression we at the 
same time weaken it. Most of the ancient origi- 
nal poets of all nations are simple and concise. 
The superfluities and excrescences of style were 
the result of imitation in after-times ; when com- 
position passed into inferior hands, and flowed 
from art and study, more than from native genius. 

No writings whatever abound so much with the 
most bold and animated figures, as the sacred books. 
It is proper to dwell a little upon this article ; as, 
through our early familiarity with these books (a 
familiarity too often with the sound of the words, 
rather than with their sense and meaning) beauties 
of style escape us in the Scripture, which, in any 
other book, would draw particular attention. Meta- 
phors, comparisons, allegories and personifications 
are there particularly frequent. In order to do 
justice to these, it is necessary that we transport 
ourselves as much as we can into the land of 





Judea; and place before our eyes that scenery and 
those objects with which the Hebrew writers were 
conversant. Some attention of this kind is requi- 
site in order to relish the writings of any poet of a 
foreign country anda differentage. For the imagery 
of every good poet is copied from nature and real 
life ; if it were not so, it could not be lively ; and, 
therefore, in order to enter into the propriety of 
his images, we must endeavor to place pve see 
in his situation. Now we shall find that the meta- 
phors and comparisons of the Hebrew poets pre- 
sent to us a very beautiful view of the natural 
objects of ‘their own country and of the arts and 
employments of their common life. 

Natural objects are in some measure common to 
them with poets of all ages and countries. Light 
and darkness, trees and flowers, the forest and the 
cultivated field, suggest to them many beautiful 
figures. But, in order to relish their figures of 
this kind, we must take notice that several of them 
arise from the particular circumstances of the land 
of Judea. During the summer months little or no 
rain falls throughout all that region. While the 
heats continued the country was_ intolerably 
parched ; want of water was a great distress ; and 
a plentiful shower falling or a rivulet breaking forth, 
altered the whole face of nature, and introduced 
much higher ideas of refreshment and pleasure 
than the like causes can suggest to us. Hence, to 
represent distress, such frequent allusions among 
them “to adry and thirsty land where no water 
is ;”’ and hence to describe a change from distress 
to prosperity, their metaphors are founded on the 
falling of showers and the bursting out of springs 
in the desert. Thus in Isaiah, “ The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. For in 
the wilderness shall waters break and streams 
in the desert ; and the parched ground shall be- 
come a pool; and the thirsty land springs out of 
water; in the habitation of dragons there shall be 
grass with rushes and reeds.” Chapter 35: 1, 6, 7. 
Images of this nature are very familiar to Isaiah, 
and occur in many parts of his book. 

Again, as Judea was a hilly country, it was, dur- 
ing the rainy months, exposed to frequent inunda- 
tions by the rushing of torrents, which came down 
suddenly from the mountains and carried every- 
thing before them; and Jordan, their only great 
river, annually overflowed its banks. Hence, the 
frequent allusions to “the noise and to the rush- 
ing of many waters ;” and hence great calamities 
so often compared to the overflowing torrent, 
which, in such a country, must have been images 
particularly striking: ‘“ Deep calleth unto deep at 
the noise of thy water-spouts ; all thy waves and 
thy billows are gone over me.” Psalm 42: 7. 

The two most remarkable mountains of the 
country were Lebanon and Carmel; the former 
noted for its hight and the woods of lofty cedars 
that covered it; the latter for its beauty and fer- 
tility, the richness of its vines and olives. Hence, 
with the greatest propriety, Lebanon is employed 
as an image of whatever is great, strong or magni- 
ficent ; Carmel, of what is smiling and beautiful. 
“The glory of Lebanon,” says Isaiah, “shall be 
given to it, and the excellency of Carmel.” (35: 2.) 
Lebanon is often put metaphorically for the whole 
state or people of Israel, for the temple, for the 
King of Assyria; Carmel for the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. ‘His countenance is as 
Lebanon,” says Solomon, speaking of the dignity 
of man’s appearance; but when he describes 
female beauty, ‘ Thine head is like Mount Carmel.” 
Song 5: 15, and 7: 5. 

It is farther to be remarked under this head, 
that in the images of the awful and terrible kind, 
with which the sacred poets abound, they plainly 
draw their descriptions from that violence of the 
elements, and those concussions of nature, with 
which their climate rendered them acquainted. 
Earthquakes were not unfrequent; and the tem- 
pests of hail, thunder and lightning in Judea and 
Arabia, accompanied with whirlwinds and dark- 
ness, far exceed anything of that sort which h»p- 
pens in more temperate regions. Isaiah describes 
with great majesty, the earth “reeling to and fro 
like a drunkard, and removed like a cottage.” 
(24: 20). And in those circumstances of terror, 
with which an appearance of the Almighty is de- 
scribed in the 18th Psalm, when his “pavilion 
round about him was darkness; when hailstones 
and coals of fire were his voice ; and when, at his 
rebuke, the channels of the waters are said to be 
seen, and the foundations of the hills discovered ; ” 
though there may be some reference to the history 
of God’s descent upon Mount Sinai, yet it seems 


more probable that the figures were taken directly ’ 


from those commotions of nature with which the 
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author was acquainted, and which suggested 
stronger and nobler images than what now occur 
to us. 

From all this it results, that the imagery of the 
sacred poets is, ina high degree, expressive and 
natural; it is copied directly from real objects that 
were before their eyes; it has this advantage, of 
being more complete within itself, more entirely 
founded on national ideas and manners, than that 
of most other poets. In reading their works we 
find ourselves continually in the land of Judea. 
The palm-treees and the cedars of Lebanon are 
ever rising in our view. ‘The face of their territory, 
the circumstances of their climate, the manners of 
the people, and the august ceremonies of their reli- 
gion, constantly pass under different forms before us. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinps, Epiror. 


MONDAY, FUNE 10, 1871. 


NOT “LILY FINGERED.” 


HE Press, in its account of last week’s excur- 

sion from Oswego to our place, says many 
good things about the Community; but makes 
a few unintentional blunders, as, for instance, 
when it says, “ All the heavy work is done by men 
from outside hired by the day,” and “the 
lawns are mowed every two or three days, being 
in the care of yourg men whose only business is 
to keep them in order.” The facts are that though 
some departments of Community industry are only 
superintended by our own members, others are 
entirely manned by them; and in respect to the 
lawn, that it is mown and otherwise kept in order 
out of regular work hours, and that no one has it 
for his special and sole business to work on them. 
These are small corrections ; but we don’t like to 
have persons think of us as “lily fingered.” We 
like work, “honest and sweaty toil,” and have no 
desire to “rise above it.’ The demand for our 
manufactures is greater than we can supply by our 
own industry; and so for the present we employ out- 
side laborers; but with a theory that one kind of labor 
is in itself as honorable as another, and with a leader 
who is ready for any kind of useful service (he has 
alternated for the past few months between job- 
printing and farm-work, and is now cutting cord- 
wood), we think we have a right to be reckoned 
among the workers. 


THE CORRELATION OF CIVILIZING FORCES. 


O. C., Fune 12, 1871. 
To THE CIRCULAR: 

I find in the New York Wor/d of June gtha 
paragraph about my article on “the Persistence of 
Civilizing Forces,” published in your issue of the 
sth inst. The World writer makes the following 
points : 

1. That your contributor “has plainly hit upon 
a fertile idea, which deserves to be worked out 
more carefully than has hitherto been done.” 

2. That his use of the expression “fersistence” 
“is perhaps not very happy,” as it is a mooted 
question whether that word means what is under- 
stood among the physicists by “ conservation.” 

3. That he “ but half grasped at the truth present- 
ed to him. The transformation of the living 
forces must be at the expense of something, and 
this the CIRCULAR writer never takes into account.” 

4. That “all civilization depends upon the sub- 
ordination of selfishness to sociability, and hence 
the latter increases at the expense of the former. 
Nothing is lost, but there is a transformation.” 

I frankly. confess a degree of pleasure in finding 
that my “fertile” idea is appreciated, and I quite 
agree with the Wor/d writer that it deserves to be 
worked out more carefully. 





caught a glimpse of what appears to me an im- 
portant truth, and to have sketched but its merest 
outline. It is, however, surprising that the writer 
in the World should assume that the author of the 
article on “the Persistence of Civilizing Forces” 
has not at all grasped the idea that “the trans- 
formation of forces must be at the expense of 
something ”—especially as that article is intro- 
duced by the editor with the statement that its 
author takes the broad ground that “the higher 
forces in the world’s progress—monotheism, intel- 
lectual culture, the sentiment of brotherhood, per- 
sonal liberty, etc.—are persistent and correlated ; 
that none of them can be destroyed, and that they 
may mutually reproduce one another, as well as 
the forces of light, heat, electricity and magnetism.” 
This statement certainly covers the whule field. 
Your contributor had, in fact, already prepared a 
paper, in which he endeavors to answer the ques- 
tions: Are the civilizing forces correlated? Do 
they mutually produce one another? When one 
of them disappears does another take its place? 
The following paragraphs are copied therefrom: 

* How surely is a revival of interest in religion 
in any locality followed by renewed enterprise in 
intellectual, social and material matters! That 
the religious impulse often becomes proportionally 
weak, only proves that the forces concerned are so 
related that they may displace one another—in a 
word, are correlated. 

“Extending the view, observe in the history of 
the Jews how the monotheistic principle, which, 
as already stated, at first mainly distinguished 
them from the surrounding nations, soon produced 
other civilizing elements ; and that the Jews be- 
came remarkable for wisdom, enterprise, wealth, 
and all that constitutes the greatness of a nation. 
That the moral and religious elements were less 
conspicuous in the glorious days of David and 
Solomon than they had previously been, is only 
an evidence that these forces had been converted 
into other forces—had disappeared in certain 
forms to reappear in others. 

“A somewhat similar transformation is notice- 
able in the history of the Mahometans. Mahomet 
and his disciples carried the monotheistic principle 
to millions who had previously worshiped material 
objects, like stones, graven images, animals, mon- 
sters in varied forms, and made them firm believ- 
ers in one God. Thus was introduced among 
these heathen a new and civilizing force. This 
force, or some portion of it, soon became changed 
into the correlated elements of literature, science, 
art, etc., and after a few centuries the followers of 
Mahomet are found in the front rank of progressive 
peoples. Wonders were wrought in the intellectual 
and social condition of the nations who embraced 
Mahonretanism. Bagdad in Persia, Alexandria in 
Egypt, Cordova in Spain, became centers of learn- 
ing, art and splendor, challenging the admiration 
of the world—the indirect results of that mono- 
theistic principle proclaimed by Mahomet in the 
desert of Arabia! 

“That intellectual and religious culture are cor- 
related is at least indicated by the well-known fact, 
that the great reformation of the sixteenth century 
was preceded by, and in no small degree the re- 
sult of, the revival of letters in Western Europe. 
The work of Luther appears to have been a con- 
tinuation of that of Chrysoloras, Plethro, Lascaris, 
Masurus, Apostolius, and especially of Erasmus 
and Reuchlin—men who were foremost in intro- 
ducing into Italy and Germany the study of Greek 
language and literature and in promoting general 
culture. Luther’s work was more comprehensive, 
including the development of the heart as well as 
of the mind, and its results were proportionally 
greater—so much greater that we are disposed to 
separate the Reformation from its precursors, and 


I claim only to have | treat it as a distinct and isolated phenomenon. A 





more correct view recognizes it as one development 
in the history of human progress—the culminating 
product of many forces which had long been in ac- 
tion, of which intellectual culture was by no means 
least in significance. 

“ Consider also, in this connection, that schools 
flourish best in localities where the religious influ- 
ence has best thriven; that Puritan New England 
has been the nursery of free schools ; that Holland, 
after securing freedom of worship, achieved great 
fame in literature, science and art; and that the 
countries which have best embodied the spirit of 
the Reformation now rank first in literature, science 
and material progress. 

‘‘ Thus, too, may liberty of conscience and varied 
forms of personal liberty be shown to be correlated 
with other civilizing forces. Of the many illustra- 
tions which present themselves let a couple suffice. 
In the seventeenth century Louis XIV destroyed 
and drove from his kingdom nearly half a million 
of his subjects, because they asserted liberty of 
conscience. The Huguenots fled to England, to 
the Netherlands, to Brandenburg and other places 
in Germany. These exiles speedily became exam- 
ples of industry, skill, and intelligence, wherever 
they went. Their religious force was found cor- 
related with every civilizing element. They did 
much to make England, Holland, Prussia, first 
among the nations of the world. Per contra, be- 
hold the correlated forms of religious intolerance 
as illustrated, for example, in the history of Spain— 
ignorance, moral and spiritual degradation, nation- 
al decadence and anarchy. 

“ The case of the English Puritans was in some 
respects similar to that of the French Huguenots. 
Persecuted at home, beyond the seas, in the wil- 
derness of the new world, 

**They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 

Religion was at first the grand, controlling, guid- 
ing, molding force in New England society. What 
has become of it? For religion fer se is by no 
means so dominant here as it formerly was ; it does 
not now as then modify every relation. Has the 
religious force of that early period been destroyed ? 
Shall we mourn a lost force to our country? I 
maintain that no force has been destroyed, and 
that the changes referred to as having taken place 
in New England society are accounted for by the 
fact that a portion of the force which was originally 
expressed in religious exercises now finds expres- 
sion in other and correlated elements of civiliza- 
tion—education, social reform, etc.—while the re- 
mainder has played no insignificant part iz leavening 
the whole nation with religious influences.” 

The final point made by the Wor/d writer de- 
serves some consideration. While it may be 
allowed that all true civilization depends upon the 
subordination of selfishness, it by no means fol- 
lows that the elements of civilization and of self- 
ishness are interchangeable, or that they can 
mutually reproduce one another, as has been proved 
by the experiments of Count Rumford, Grove, 
Joule, Mayer, Faraday, Tyndall and others, re- 
specting the forces of light, heat, electricity and 
magnetism. What we know of the inherent antago- 
nism of the forces of civilization and of selfish- 
ness would lead usjto infer that one class displaces 
the other; but we think no facts can be adduced 
showing that they are correlated as heat and light 
are correlated. Races are elevated by the dis- 
placement of their selfish propensities by higher 
and nobler elements—not by the “ transformation ”’ 
of selfishness. Satan may assume the form of an 


angel of light, but not his character ;.and so self- 
ishness can never be transformed into genuine 
patriotism, or brotherhood, or love, or worship. 

In another number I will say a few words re- 
specting the origin of civilizing forces, answer 
some objections that naturally arise, and conclude - 
the series. t 
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The Mew Haven Palladium, noticing Dr. 
Davis’s “ History of Wallingford,” has the follow- 
ing remark : 

The book bears the imprint of the Mount Tom 
Printing House, Wallingford, Conn., which is the 

rinting house of the somewhat celebrated Wal- 
ingford Community—a branch of the Oneida 
. Community, a sort of Shaker establishment A/us 
4 the power of self-continuation. 
‘,* That does not tell the whole story, but is good 
so far as it goes. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
Fune 12th.—First strawberry-bee. 182 quarts 
picked. The crop bids fair to be a good one. 
—Chilly winds. 
—Green peas and strawberries found their way 
to our table last week. 


A cold summer prophesied. 


—June is certainly the month of roses. Thanks 
to the assiduity of the florists, ours have par- 
tially escaped the ravages of the rose-bugs, and 
from the gorgeous Gen. Jacqueminot to the modest 
button-rose are making a charming display. 


Fune 14th—Another Midland excursion to- 
day, consisting of the Band of the 48th Reg’t., 
and their friends, from Oswego—some hundred and 
fifty in all. They a'rived on our grounds about 
noon, and left at 5 P. M. Their original intention 
was to come here on Tuesday, but inclement 
weather interfered. To-day the weather has been 
coquettish, a smart shower coming up just be- 
fore the train reached the O. C. station ; but in the 
afternoon the sun shone brightly, and tempered 
the cool wind of the morning into a gentle breeze. 
Thanks to this graciousness on.the part of the 
elements, the Band of the party were able to play 
to us, stationing themselves on a plot of grass just 
in front of the house. The music they favored us 
with was most select, and exquisitely executed— 
and more than rewarded us for whatever efforts we 
had made to entertain our visitors. 


—The Midland seems to be doing considerable 
business in freighting coal. Long trains loaded 
with it go by our depot several times a day; and 
one morning recently we noticed a train of forty- 
five coal cars drawn by two locomotives. 

, —In an evergreen near our tool-house is a chip- 
* ping-sparrow’s nest, containing one little sparrow 
and one great cow-bird. Three days ago when the 
_,, nest was first discovered, two sparrows were in it, 
~and it may have contained still more originally ; 
but now all except one have been crowded out of 
their honest home by the great cow-bird, who him- 
self fills two-thirds of the little nest. It is proba- 
ble that in a day or two more there will be no room 
in its own nest for the remaining sparrow; for, 
with a mouth and body more than twice as large as 
the little bird, the usurper undoubtedly gets “the 
lion’s share” of food, and at the rate he is growing 
will soon want the whole nest to himself. F. says that 
of seven or eight sparrows’ nests that have come 
under his notice this summer, every one has had 
in it either one or two cow-birds or one or two 
cow-bird eggs. : 

—In such a large family as ours, living in so 
many buildings, and carrying on such a variety of 
businesses, there is necessarily a great deal of bor- 
rowing of tools and other articles between the differ- 
ent departments. Naturally, if not necessarily, in- 
dividuals sometimes forget to return that which they 

| have borrowed, and the department is left to discover 
who out of two hundred has taken the missing article. 
Experience has developed several methods of doing 
this, so that it is not so much like “hunting for a needle 
in a hay-mow” as the uninitiated suppose. In the 
first place, you can, if you wish, write a notice stat- 
ing your loss in more or less of a “loud” hand, ac- 





cording to your necessity, and pin it up on the 
bulletin board. If this, combined with diligent in- 
quiry, should prove ineffectual, a more imposing 
way of advertising is left. You can announce your 
loss, either in person or by proxy, in the evening 
meeting. This is almost invariably effectual. 
We occasionally devote almost an hour to such ad- 
vertising, though not purposely. Perhaps some one 
employed in the store ventures to mention that the 
saw belonging to that department is mysteriously 
absent. This reminds him of the printing-office 
that a monkey-wrench is missing ; then our archi- 
tect bethinks him that his hammer or screw-driver 
is nowhere to be found ; then the kitchen-man that 
his ice-hatchet, coal-shovel or cork-screw is gone, 
and so on. Frequently many smaller losses, 
suchas knives, rules, and other “ portable property,” 
are mentioned. Occasions of this sort are always 
provocative of considerable mirth, though the ex- 
hortation to be faithful in little things is often aptly 
given on such occasions. 


—Passing through our two sitting-rooms on 
your way to the tower, investigating reader, you 
would doubtless look with some surprise at cer- 
tain implements of industry disposed somewhat 
prominently among household furniture of time- 
honored respectability: four plain wooden stand- 
ards, with smooth round pins about as long as 
your arm projecting from the upright part. You 
would perhaps think that some strange idiosyn- 
crasy had led us to exhume what remained of our 
great-grandmother’s spinning-wheel or clock-wind- 
er: or you might suppose that we had on. ex- 
hibition a huge pattern of a bed-wrench. Returning 
from your outlook you would discover both these 
conjectures to be false, for sitting by these stand- 
ards you would observe three or four women 
busily engaged in slipping their hands through a 
black loop, the other end of which encircles the 
pin, and drawing their arms suddenly toward their 
bodies with a spasmodic jerk-jerk. Stepping 
closer, you would perceive that the black loop is 
a large hank of silk which these workers are 
“doing up,” as it is technically termed, into small, 
neat skeins fit for hand-sewing. The business of 
manufacturing “sewing-silk,” in distinction from 
“machine-twist,” has only been in operation 
among us about a year, and, with the excep- 
tion of ticketing and parceling, all the work of 
preparing it for market after it leaves the dye- 
room, is done by our women at the house. About 
twenty are now employed, on an average of two 
hours per day, some working more and some less, 
and between four and five pounds are done up 
each day. The silk is pure dye, i. e., unweighted, 
and is made into four-ounce packages. This is a 
very attractive branch of industry, and anybody 
who ~can do anything can assist at it. And here, 
let us whisper in your ear, is one of the manifold 
advantages of Communism. Persons who would 
in ordinary society be disabled in many ways 
from engaging in productive labor can have 
these standards brought to their bedside, and at 
least earn the salt for their porridge; elderly 
women, such as would be knitting in the chimney- 
corner in Revolutionary times, are drawn back to 
youthful enterprise by the silken threads ; and one 
woman who has been for years an invalid, unable 
even to walk to the dining-room, is delighted to 
again make herself useful by employing herself at 
loosening “le-bands ” and knotting up skeins for two 
or three hours a day. The assorting and lettering 
of the silk according to its size, ranging from let- 
ters OOO to D, and the making up into parcels, 
are done in a room at the Tontine appropriated for 
the purpose, employing two women and the 
occasional help of one man. — 

—One of the journalists, searching for items, 
accosted a silk-man, who, as he disbursed, used the 
word /eban—referring to the thread which holds a 








large skein of silk in consecutive knots, when she 
stopped her penciling and said, 

“ Leban, did you say? How is it spelt?” 

“Spelt?” answered the silk-man with the look 
of a person who hadn’t thought of sha? before, 
why, 1-e-b-a-n, I suppose, but then I don’t know. 
I never saw it in my life.” 

“No matter. I'll go to the dictionary.” Seek- 
ing the library she opened Webster’s Unabridged 
in all confidence, and marveled much to read there : 
“ Zeban.—Coagulated sour milk diluted with water. 
A drink common among the Arabs!” Laughing 
at this absurdity, she thought it stood to reason 
that there should be a d annexed to the last syl- 
lable, and then everybody knows that /e can be 
spelled in more ways than one; so she looked in 
turn for the word band with the prefixes /2, ee, lea, 
leh and dey with no success at all. Then she went 
to half a dozen other persons variously connected 
with the silk business, and asked them how they 
spelt their word called “leban or leband.” “I 
don’t know,” they answered one andall. ‘“ Can’t you 
find it in the dictionary?” some inquired. “Then 
it must be a technicality which Webster didn’t 
take notice of.” “Perhaps,” suggested one, “the 
original pronunciation is very much _ perverted.” 
Journalist’s curiosity was piqued, and she deter- 
mined to pursue the matter to a more satisfactory 
finale, so she appealed for information to certain 
persons well known among us for high attainments 
in scholastic lore. ‘ Leband?” said the professor, 
“why, I never heard of the word. What does it 
mean?” The others seemed familiar with the 
sound, but each shook his head in profound igno- 
rance of its etymological derivation. Finally some 
one said, 

“Ask the ‘Canadian Trapper.’ He sometimes 
solves hard problems connected with other things 
besides hunting and trapping.” 

Accordingly she addressed herself to Mr. New- 
house. 

“Let me see,” said he, “let me see. O, I’ve heard 
my grandmother use that word a hundred times 
when she was spinning; but it seems to me. it 
isn’t quite the way she pronounced it; and yet, for 
the life of me, I can’t tell how it was. Go ask 
Grandma H. Old spinners must know all about 
it. for that is what they used to call the thread 
that held their knots of yarn together.” Journal- 
ist couldn’t find grandma H.; but she had a clue, 
so she went to Lady T., who used to weave and 
spin when she was a girl. 

“ How do you spell leban ?” 

“ L-e-b-a-n, I should say,” answered she putting 
on her spectacles and reaching for her dictionary. 
“TI never saw it written or printed though. As 
long ago as I can remember folks used to talk 
about the leban, but I never thought of the spelling 
of it.” Her consultation of Webster also proving 
futile, and the clock denoting bed-time, the journal- 
ist retired, determined to excavate among the ency- 
clopedias on the morrow; but she had scarcely 
ensconced herself in bed when there was a rap on 
the door, and in came Lady T., lamp and diction- 
ary in hand, and a look of triumph in her eyes. 

“Here,” said she, “I believe I’ve found it! I 
got to thinking the matter over, and all at once I 
recollected that in weaving we used to call some- 
thing similar to this a /eash, and here you see by 
the definition that leban must have come from 
leash-band.” 


Looking where her finger pointed, the journalist 
read: “ Zeash.—A band to tie. That where any- 
thing is tied.” “Sure enough!” she exclaimed, 
“there can’t be a doubt of it,” and she fell asleep 
wondering how it is that words become so strangely 
perverted and finally lose their original pronuncia- 
tion and signification. Now, what if this problem 
Won’t somebody 


isn’t rightly solved after all? 
deep in philology enlighten her ? 
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OUR VISITORS. 





TWO MORE SOCIALISTIC EXPERIMENTS, AND TWO 
MORE FAILURES. 


A lady residing in Skaneateles, N. Y., whom 
we will name Mrs. A., called not long since. We 
were interested to find her acquainted with the 
Community that long ago flourished in that place, 
also with its founder and many of the prominent 
members. She had much to say of the enthusi- 
asm that called Communities into being, their 
struggles for existence, and the causes of their 
subsequent failure. The lady also had had some 
practical experience in communistic and codpera- 
tive enterprises, and gave an interesting account 
of her own and her husband’s labors in at- 
tempting to start in 1858 a Community in Cen- 
ss . “— . . 
tral America. Persons living in Skaneateles and 
vicinity agreed to raise a fund of $14,000 for the 
enterprise, and a committee of four (including 
Mrs. A. and her husband) was appointed to 
select a suitable locality. The committee first 
sought a place near New York city, while others 
interested in the project proposed to purchase an 
island near Long Island. These places, however, 
found no favor with the majority, and it was 
finally decided, as they were to break up their 
households and begin anew, to try their experi- 
ment elsewhere than in the State of New York. 

Hearing of the fine climate and great fertility 
of some of the Central American States, and 
knowing that the governments encouraged immi- 
gration, hoping thereby to attract people who 
would develop their agricultural resources, the 
committee decided to make the new home in Cen- 
tral America, intending to obtain if possible a grant 
of land from the State wherein they should decide 
to remain. 


At that time there was some irregularity in the 
trips made by the steamers running to the Isth- 
mus; consequently the committee took the longer 
and more perilous route around South America, 
through the Straits of Magellan to San Francisco, 
thence to Honduras, where Dr. Tyler (a member 
of the committee) presented his petition to the 
Government for a tract of land, which was favor- 
ably considered, and, indeed, the gift of twice the 
number of acres applied for was _ promised. 
The country, however, was in a disturbed con- 
dition, in consequence of the reélection of the 
President, the constitution only permitting the 
chief magistrate to serve a single term. Civil 
war followed, and the petition of the committee 
was of course neglected. They waited wearily 
a year before the return of peace, and then the 
Government had so much business of its own to 
transact, that a hearing could not be obtained. 
Meanwhile, the delay extinguished the enthusi- 
asm of the people waiting at home. Mrs. A. 
returned to the United States a “sadder and a 
wiser woman,” with the proniise, however, from 
her husband, that he would not undertake again 
to lead in such an enterprise. 


Notwithstanding his promise, her husband was 
persuaded to try again in 1862. The new project was 
not started by the people of any particular locality, 
but by enthusiasts in all parts of the country; 
men not at all practical, little acquainted with 
farming, and unfitted by habit or education for 
such an undertaking. Conscious of their inex- 
perience and lack of wisdom, and knowing that 
Mr. A. had been to Central America on a similar 
object, they asked him to help them find a suitable 
location. They did not propose to establish a 
Community, but a joint-stock or codperative society. 

They went to the city of Granada in Nicaragua, 
and were favorably received. The country was 
in a disturbed state politically. Mr. A. pos- 
sessed some mechanical skill, and ,proffered 





his services to the city authorities, which were 
gladly accepted, as the defenses of the city were 
in a dilapidated condition. He repaired the ord- 
nance guns, and in return for his labor the authori- 
ties gave hima tract of land on anisland in the lake 
near the city. This land was wonderfully produc- 
tive. Three crops of corn could be raised in a 
year, while sugar-cane, coffee and cacao, grew 
with great luxuriance, and tropical fruits of all 
kinds, many of which are unknown to us, were 
produced in great abundance. 

Mr. A. was the only one of the company who 
possessed any knowledge of farming. To show 
how little one of their number knew of the growth 
of plants, our visitor told a story of a banker who 
put a few beans in the soil of the yard of the house 
they occupied. When the beans began to grow this 
gentleman was amazed, .and called several of the 
family to see the wonder, saying that something 
had pushed the beans out of the ground. On 
being told that all beans sprouted in that way, he 
expressed his astonishment, and said he had 
added to his-stock of knowledge ! . 

The political disturbance increased, and rumors 
of an attack on the city of Granada caused all 
who did not wish to take sides with either party 
to flee into the neighboring State of San Sal- 
vador. And as few persons had joined the Co- 
6perative Colony, it was finally decided to abandon 
the enterprise, and return to the United States as 
soon as business could be arranged. Mr. A. sent 
back his wife, while he remained to collect his 
dues of the runaway members of the colony when 
they returned. But he was soon stricken down 
with a fever, and died, away from home, wife and 
friends. 

The natives of Nicaragua, Mrs. A. said, live in 
houses built of adobe or sun-dried brick, and are 
a hospitable, cleanly, sprightly people, entirely 
unacquainted with the great world, but intelligent 
in all matters relating to the little world around 
them. The only implement used by them to cul- 
tivate the soil at that time was the machete, a 
knife about twenty inches in length. They cleared 
the land with this knife, scratched the soil a lit- 
tle, and sowed the seed. Their wants were few, 
and nature had so bountifully provided for them, 
that but little exertion on their part was necessary. 

The variation of temperature in that region is 
slight, not more than eight degrees the year round, 
and the heat is not oppressive, probably owing to 
the position of the country between two great 
oceans. 


THE WEEDS AND THE RAKE. 





ANOTHER FLOWER-GARDEN COLLOQUY. 

“How free your garden is from weeds: how 
often do you go over the ground ?” 

“Perhaps on an average twice a week.” 

“Ts’nt that oftener than is really necessary ?” 


“T think not. The oftener I stir the ground the 
better the plants appear to thrive. Frequent rak- 
ings keep the weeds from growing; while the 
earth is made light and accessible to dew, air and 
the fertilizing gases of the atmosphere.” 

“You speak of raking. 
preference to a hoe?” 

“Yes, generally ; a small, iron-tooth rake is the 
best instrument I have found for keeping a flower- 
garden in order. If one uses a hoe to cut up the 
weeds, in order to leave the ground in good condi- 
tion he must go over it again with a rake.” 


Do you use a rake in 


“You appear to be raking now where there are 
no weeds.” 

“Apparently so; and yet I suppose there are 
countless numbers just beneath the surface dis- 
turbed by this rake.” 

“What! do you seek to destroy the weeds be- 
fore they show themselves ?” 





“Yes; that seems to be much.the best and 
easiest method of culture. If the weeds are 
allowed to rise above the surface, cutting them up 
with a hoe would be comparatively slow and hard 
labor. I can now rake over a large part of this 
flower-garden in half a dozen hours.” , 

“T had not thought of that method of getting 
the advantage of weeds. I should think it would 
work well in field culture.” 

“It undoubtedly would if the soil were light and 
thoroughly ‘subdued,’ as the farmers say.” 

“ And in reference to any soil, the idea of hoeing 
the ground ‘early and often’ seems to be a good 
one. Corn and potatoes and the like crops might 
be hoed probably twice as often as farmers gen- 
erally hoe them, without additional expense, if 
done before the weeds get well started ; and then 
great advantage, as you say, would result from 
frequently stirring the soil.” 

“One of our horticulturists once tried this plan 
in the cultivation of strawberries ; and is enthusi- 
astically in favor of it—But here he comes and 
will tell his own story. Mr. S., you have arrived 
opportunely. I was just speaking of your experi- 
ence while cultivating strawberries in keeping 
down the weeds by not letting them get up. Per- 
haps you will give this gentleman some particulars 
respecting your method of culture.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure. I have had charge of 
the Community strawberry plantations at different 
times both here and at Wallingford—in all about 
eight years; and there was, first and last, con- 
siderable discussion respecting the best method of 
destroying weeds ; and toward the last of my ad- 
ministration, as I recollect, I succeeded compara- 
tively well in keeping the weeds under by frequent 
hoeings and rakings—never allowing them to get 
much of astart in life. It happens, fortunately, 
that during four years I kept accurate accounts of 
every item of labor expended, which accounts were 
published ; and the figures show that the cost of 
cultivating each square rod of ground on which was 
raised the crop of 1865 was $1.50; while the cost 
of cultivating each square rod of land which pro- 
duced the crop of 1868, three years after, was 
only 93 cts., showing a gain, by the more thorough 
adoption of this system, of 57 cts. per square rod, 
or $91.20 an acre. I would not say that this gain 
was wholly due to the adoption of the plan of cul- 
tivation which I have mentioned, but it must have 
been mainly owing to that. Then I remember 
that during the first of my experience in straw- 
berry cultivation I was driven by the weeds ; while 
during the latter part of the time the weeds made 
but a small showing on my land at any time; and 
my task was much more agreeable in consequence.” 

“You say, Mr. S., that the cost of cultivation 
was at first $1.50 per rod. That expense of course 
included much more than keeping the land free 
trom weeds ?” 

“Yes, plowing, setting the plants, mulching, 
etc., but all, excepting the weeding, may be re- 
garded as constant, or nearly constant, quantities 
in the calculation, so that the reduced cost of cul- 
ture was mainly owing, as I have said, to the im- 
proved method of keeping down the weeds.” 

“The plan certainly commends itself, .and I 
have no doubt would prove profitable at least in 
the cultivation of all crops requiring clean and 
thorough culture.” 


An O. C. Agent, writing from St. Louis, says— 

“The farmers along the Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad had on the 7th of June commenced 
cutting their wheat. There and through Illi- 
nois, along the Vandalia Railroad route, there is 
a good prospect for grain. Corn is no farther 
advanced than in Northern Ohio. The whole- 


sale manner the farmers have of cultivating their 
The double-shovel cultivators 


corn interests me. 
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are more used than any other implement. But it 
is common to see ordinary cultivators used which 
are wide enough for two rows, and once during 
the past week I saw an ordinary drag or harrow 
made use of for the purpose. The corn did not 
seem to mind the hard usage much. Showers 
have favored this section the last week ; for which, 
every one seems thankful. G. W. H.” 


(Of the many ‘‘Sequels”’ to ‘‘Betsey and I are Out,” the fol- 
lowing is the best we have seen. It has much of the human nature 
that made the original (See CrrcuLar of April 3d) so popular, and 
something more and better. We are pleased that Betsey. has en- 
gaged the parson to correct the “‘misty and dim notion” of Caleb— 

‘That folks love better in heaven for having quarreled here.’’] 


BETSEY DESTROYS THE PAPER. 





Sequel to ** Betsey and I are Out.” 
BY THE REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 
I’ve brought back the paper, lawyer, and fetched the parson here, 
To see that things are regular, settled up fair and clear ; 
For I’ve been talking with Caleb, and Caleb has talked with me, 
And the ’mount of it is we’re minded to try once more to agree. 


So I came here on the business, —only a word to say 

(Caleb is staking pea-vines, and couldn't come to-day), 

Just to tell you and parson how that we’ve changed our mind. 
So I’ll tear up the paper, lawyer; you see it wasn’t signed. 


And now if the parson is ready, I’ll walk with him toward home ; 

I want to thank him for some things ; ’twas kind of him to come, 
He’s showed the Christian spirit, stood by us firm and true ; 

We mightn’t have changed our mind, squire, if he’d been a lawyer too. 


There !—how good the sun feels, and the grass and blowin’ trees ; 
Something about them lawyers makes me feel fit to freeze. 

I wasn’t bound to state particulars to that man, 

But it’s right you should know, parson, about our change of plan. 


We’ ve been some days a-waverin’ a little, Caleb and me, 

And wished the hateful paper at the bottom of the sea ; 

But I guess ’twas the prayer last evening, and the few words you said, 
That thawed the ice between us, and brought things to a head. 


You see, when we came to division, there was things that wouldn’t 
divide ; 

There was our twelve-year-old baby, she couldn't be satisfied 

To go with one or the other, but just kept whimperin’ low, 

“Tl stay with papa and mamma, and where they go /’// go.” 


Then there was grandsire’s Bible—he died on our wedding day ; 

We couldn’t halve the old Bible, and shouldn’t it go or stay? 

The sheets that was Caleb’s mother’s, her sampler on the wall, 

With the sweet old names worked in—Tryphena, and Eunice, and 
Paul. 


It began to be hard then, parson, but it grew harder still, 

Talkin’ of Caleb established down at McHenrysville ; 

Three dollars a week ’twould cost him ; no mendin’ nor sort of care, 
And board at the Widow Meacham’s, a woman that wears false hair. 


Still we went on a-talkin’ ; I agreed to knit some socks, 

And make a dozen striped shirts, and a pair of wa’mus frocks ; 
And he was to cut a doorway from the kitchen to the shed: 

** Save you climbing steps much in frosty weather,” he said. 


He brought me the pen at last: I felt a sinkin’ and he, 

Looked as he did with the agur, in the spring of sixty-three. 

*T was then you dropped in, parson ; *twasn’t much that was said, 
“Little children, love one another, ”’ but the thing was killed stone dead. 


I should like to make confession ; not that I’m going to say 
The fault was a// on my side, that never was my way, 

But it may be true that women—tho’ how ’tis I can’t see— 
Are a trifle more aggravatin’ than men know how to be. 


Then, parson, the neighbors’ meddlin’—it wasn’t pourin’ oil : 

And the church a-laborin’ with us, twas worse than wasted toil; 
And I’ve thought, and so has Caleb, though maybe we are wrong, 
If they’d kept to their own business we should have got along. 


There was Deacon Amos Purdy, a good man as we know, 

But hadn’t a gift of laborin’ except with the scythe and hoe ; 

Then a load came over in peach time from the Wilbur neighborhood, 
**Season of prayer,”’ they called it ; didn’t do an atom of good. 


I’ll tell you about the heifer—one of the kindest and best— 
That brother Ephraim gave me the fall he moved out West ; 
I’m free to own it riled me that Caleb should think and say 
She died of convulsions—a cow that milked four gallons a day. 


But I needn’t have spoke of turnips, needn’t have been so cross, 
And said hard things, and hinted as if ’twas all sry loss ; 

And I’ll take it all back, parson ; that fire shan’t ever break out, 
Though the cow was choked with a turnip, I never had a doubt. 


Then there are p’ints of doctrine, and views of a future state, 

I’m willing to stop discussin’ ; we can both afford to wait; 

*Twon’t bring the millennium sooner, disputin’ about when it’s due, 
Although I feel an assurance that mine is the Scriptural view. 


But the blessedest truths of the Bible, I’ve learned to think, don’t lie 
In the texts we hunt with a candle to prove our doctrines by, 

But them that come Zo us in sorrow, and when we’re on our knees ; 
So if Caleb won’t argue on free-will I’ll leave alone the decrees. 


One notion of Caleb’s, parson, seems rather misty and dim ; 
I wish, if it comes convenient, you’d change a word with him. 





It don’t quite stand to reason, and for gospel it isn’t clear, 
That folks love better in heaven for having quarreled here. 


I’ve no such expectation ; why, parson, if that is so, 

You needn’t have worked so faithful to reconcile folks below: 
I hold another opinion, and hold it straight and square, 

If we can’t be peaceable here we won’t be peaceable there. 


But there ’s the request he made, you know it, parson, about 
Bein’ laid under the maples that his own hand set out, 

And me to be laid beside him when my time comes to go, 

As if—as if—don’t mind me ; but ’twas that onstrung me so. 


And now that some scales, as we think, have fallen from our eyes, 
And things brought so to a crisis have made us both more wise, 
Why, Caleb says, and so I say, till the Lord parts him and me, 
We'll love each other better, and try our best to agree. 


SECRETARY SEWARD IN INDIA. 


[From the Fredonia Censor, Fune 7.) 


By our request Mr. H. A. Risley, now a resident 
of this village, has permitted us to publish the fol- 
lowing portion of a letter written him from India 
by his daughter, Miss Hattie, one of the party 
accompanying Hon. William H. Seward on his 
journey around the world. We are pleased to learn 
from Mr. Risley that his eldest daughter, Olive F. 
Risley, who has been adopted as a daughter by Mr. 
Seward, and is now known as Olive Risley Seward, 
is keeping a full and complete journal of the travels 
and doings of the party on their extended journey, 
with a view of giving it to the public on their re- 
turn to this country : 

Allahabad, April 4, 1871.—We have got back to 
this place, after having the most delightful trip one 
ever imagined. I wrote you last from Delhi, and 
told you what we had seen up to that time ; but the 
pleasantest part of our journey came afterwards, at 
Pattealla. After leaving Delhi, we went to the 
Commission’s at Umballa, where we were to rest 
a day before going to Pattealla. While there we 
received a written invitation, both in Persian and 
English, put into a silk envelope embroidered with 
gold; and hanging from the cord which tied it was 
a seal as large and thick as the palm of my hand. 
The City of Pattealla was thirty-four miles from the 
place where we were staying, so the next day the 
Maharajah sent four carriages lined with blue 
velvet, and four horses each. The Commissioner 
sent a Captain Horseford, who could speak Hindo- 
stanee, to interpret for us, and when half way 
there we came to a little encampment where we 
changed horses, and refreshments were prepared 
for us. When within a mile of the wall of the 
city the Maharajah according to Oriental custom, 
came ina very handsome coach and four, driven 
by postillions, to meet us. He took Mr. Seward 
in with him, and we soon found ourselves sur- 
rounded by crowds of soldiers, mounted and on 
foot, and processions, calcium lights, and bands 
of music, besides cannon booming and a great 
excitement generally. On reaching the city gate 
there were 

TWENTY-FOUR ELEPHANTS 
standing in line, magnificently ornamented with 
housings of gold cloth and ear-rings that came to 
their feet. We were invited to change from 
the carriage to ride on one of them; so we 
mounted by climbing a silver ladder into a 
houdah, which was really made of gold and silver, 
and cushioned with red velvet. Olive and I 
sat in it together, and rode three miles through 
this thoroughly Eastern city, lighted by torches, 
to a beautiful palace which the Maharajah has on 
purpose for European guests. He said, when he 
led Mr. Seward into it, “ This is yours ;” and there 
he left us in this beautiful palace, surrounded by 
a lovely flower-garden, trees, etc. The inside 
was furnished exquisitely, and the food served 
a la Francaise. We were lulled to sleep by the 
falling water of the fountains, and awakened by 
the sweet notes of the birds. Before going further 
I will inform you that the Oriental mosquito is 
much larger and finer than in the West, and quite 
as ravenous. The next morning we drove about 
the city, a native city, very poor and dirty, as all 
of them are. I have learned that this Maharajah 
(which means great king) has always been very 
friendly to the English, and for this reason his es- 
tate, Pattealla, has been left to him, and is entirely 
under his own control as long as he continues 
on the side of the English. During all the mutinies 
he and his fathers have assisted in subduing the 
rebels, and for this reason he has been knighted, 
and given the Star of India by the Queen of England 
through the Viceroy, and he was at Calcutta while 
we were there, for this purpose, but we were too 
late to see the installation. Pattealla is a little king- 
dom, of which there are several in India, and the 





Maharajah taxes his subjects so heavily that his 
income is something fabulous. His palaces and 
gardens compare with anything handsome in the 
world, while every one of his people is making just 
enough to live. He speaks English, and his ministers 
are intelligent men. He thinks of going to America 
sometime. After driving about that morning we 
went back to our palace, and the Maharajah called 
upon Mr. Seward, after which we went into a build- 
ing, or on top of it to see 
AN ELEPHANT FIGHT, 
which did not please us, although it was some- 
thing we shall never have an opportunity to see again. 
The Maharajah was dressed in pure white trousers 
and sash, and a spotless turban covered with 
pearls. He had a lovely pearl and emerald neck- 
lace on, and his ministers and attendants were all 
dressed in immaculate costume, which is the pret- 
tiest dress in the world. After the fight his ex- 
cellency drove away, and for hours we were 
amused by native musicians, gymnasts, the court 
fool, trained birds, and fifty ot the Maharajah’s show 
horses. When he hears of a fine horse for sale 
he always buys it, and pays the highest possible 
price. Some of these were very handsome, and 
gave us great pleasure. In the afternoon he held 
a “durbar,” or reception, for us, so at 5 in the 
afternoon we went to his palace, and he came 
half way down the court to meet us, taking Mr. 
Seward by one hand and Olive by the other, and 
led us into a hall of dazzling beauty up to some 
gold chairs which were placed side by side, and 
we sat down and began to talk. Presently a band 
of musicians and dancing girls came in, dressed 
prettily, and sang and danced for a few minutes. 
After that all his ministers were introduced to Mr. 
Seward. They came forward and made a “sa- 
laam,” which is a low, graceful bow, and at the 
same time touching the forehead with the hand. 
After this, shawls and jewels, pieces of silk, and 
many other things were placed before us, out of 
which the Maharajah took a Kinkob turban of 
great beauty, and presented it to Mr. Seward, 
and a cashmere shawl, and gave Olive and me 
each one. After thanking him and being pre- 
sented to the heir apparent, a baby of three years, 
we took our departure, to return in the evening 
to see this room lighted. The ceiling was com- 
pletely hung with chandeliers, and when we re- 
turned the room contained 2,000 lights, which had 
crimson shades, and cast the most becoming hue 
on everybody and everything. The room glist- 
ened so that it looked like one great diamond. 
The Maharajah changed his pearls for diamonds, 
and there were 
THIRTY-SIX DIAMONDS 
fringing his turban that were as large, without ex- 
aggeration, as the end of my fingers, or as large as 
two good sized peas, and a necklace the same. 
He showed us his coat, the one I described seeing 
him wear at the concert at Calcutta. I had it in 
7 hands, and he told me it cost 25,000 rupees, 
which would be $12,000, and three others as hand- 
some, a black velvet one embroidered with pearls, 
which was exquisite, and his shield and sword cov- 
ered with precious stones. He gave Mr. Seward 
a picture of himself, just like the one I sent you, 
and said ever so many polite things, and we left 
him. We returned to our palace on elephants in 
the moonlight, each of us on a separate one, and 
three abreast. We thought and said what a funny 
picture it would be for our friends at home, and 
the Maharajah tried to get a photographer so that 
we might have our pictures taken. That evening 
after dinner, they had fireworks in front of the pal- 
ace for an hour, which were very pretty, and the 
next morning we drove back to Umballa. I forgot 
to mention that all this time the Himalayas were in 
sight. The next day we ascended the mountain, 
ONE OF THE HIMALAYAS, 


where we saw snow, and had a most delightful 
day of it. I rode a pony up, and we were all 
brought down by men in “jontous.” Do you not 
think we have had a nice time? I have enjoyed it 
so much, and regret that it is over. We leave 
here to-night for Jugglepore, thence to Bombay, 
and from there up the Persian Gulf with Admi- 
ral Cockburne, on his English man-of-war. I 
wonder what grandfather Crosby would say could 
he know his grandchildren were sailing around the 
world under the British flag! As far as I am per- 
sonally concerned I am not anxious to go. I have 
seen the best part of the East, and am very anx- 
ious to get into Europe. This excursion up the 
Gulf will take four or five weeks, which will bring 
us into Syria during hot weather, and I think we 


have had enough of it here; and as we have been 
Here 


coming south we find it hotter and hotter. 
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the house is closed tight all day, and punkahs are 
moving in every room, besides a sort of wheel or 
machine that goes very fast and makes a breeze in 
the room. People do everything to keep cool. It 
would surprise you to hear me talk Hindostanee. 
As the servants are all natives, we must learn the 
names of necessaries, bread, water, &c., and | have 
picked up many words which are very useful. I 
don’t suppose, trom the calculation we make now, 
that we can get to Constantinople before the last 
of June, but after that we can hear from you often. 
We are staying again with that nice family I wrote 
you about, Sir William Moore’s. The Viceroy 
arrived to-day, and the house is filled with all the 
swells in India. More fuss is made over him than 
over the President at home. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 
There is said to be an unexampled demand for 
*the Scriptures in Portugal. 


A Coéperative scheme has been projected in 
Boston for the purpose of making homes for work- 
ing people at moderate cost. 





Prof. C. V. Riley claims to have proved by ex- 
periments that’ silk-worms will do well on the 
Osage Orange, a shrub easily grown at the West— 
making as good quality of silk as when fed on 
the leaves of the Mulberry tree. 


Water, described as “soft and pure,” has been 
obtained from an artesian well 350 feet deep at 
Point of Rocks, 805 miles west of Omaha on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and in the heart of the 
alkali district. 





The ticking of the clock at the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Observatory can be heard in San Francisco. 
This is done by connecting the pendulum of the 
clock with the telegraphic wire in such a manner 
that the main circuit is broken and instantly closed 
again at every swing of the pendulum. 


The first Russian newspaper was published in 
1703, and Peter the Great was the senior editor. 
The imperial autocrat not only took part ‘per- 
sonally in its editorial composition, but in correct- 
ing proofs, as appears from sheets still in existence, 
on which are marks and alterations in his own 
hand. 





If newspaper rumors are to be credited, brigham 
Young contemplates the early migration of the 
Mormons to the Sandwich Islands ; and certain it 
is, that the Mormon propagandists are prospered 
in their efforts to convert the natives of those 
islands to their faith. An Oahu correspondent of 
the Deseret News says that “at the last conference, 
April 6th, 1,611 native converts were reported, 
and ten more native preachers were sent into the 
field. One of the elders writes that he never saw 
such devoted and demonstrative attachments as 
these dusky saints exhibit to their spiritual in- 
structors.” 


THE NEWS. 





Capt. HALL’s steamer Polaris has left New 
York for its arctic cruise. 


A BILL has passed both houses of the Con- 
necticut legislature permitting the substitution of 
Yale graduates for Connecticut senators in the 
corporation of Yale College. 


ON the 15th of August will be laid in Central 
Park the foundation stone of a monument to Sir 
Walter Scott. It is to be a copy in bronze of the 
statue in the well-known monumental structure in 
Princess street, Edinburgh, which was _pro- 
nounced by Lockhart to be the best likeness of 
the great Scottish novelist. 


On Saturday, the toth inst., more than ten 
thousand people assembled in Central Park, in 
New York city, to witness the ceremony of the un- 
vailing of the Morse statue. The statue is made 
of bronze, and stands on a granite pedestal placed 
a little south of the Casino, on a commanding 





eminence. Gov. Hoffman made the opening ad- 
dress from the speaker’s platform, after which 
Gov. Claflin, of Massachusetts, Morse’s native 
State, threw aside the drapery concealing the 
statue. Then followed an address from William 
Cullen Bryant, the orator of the day. Speeches 
were made by the Mayor and others, interspersed 
by music from the Governor’s Island Band. In 
the evening a monster meeting was held at the 
Academy of Music, at which many admirable 
speeches were made, and congratulatory tele- 
grams received from many of the leading cities of 
the United States ot the Dominion. The 
crowning event of the occasion was, the appear- 
ance on the platform of the venerable electrician 
and hero of the day, Prof. Morse himself. In his 
speech he touched upon many facts connected with 
the early history of telegraphing, its struggles for 
recognition and acceptance, and his own life-long 
labors in its behalf. Finally, at the close, it was 
announced that a telegraphic dispatch would be 
sent to the principal cities of the United States 
and the Dominion. Accordingly, Miss S. E. 
Cornwell transmitted the following message : “‘ Prof. 
Morse sends greeting to those of the telegraphic 
fraternity throughout the world: ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
men.’” 


ON the 16th inst. Catholics everywhere celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of the reign of Pope Pius 
IX. Tradition says that no Pope since Saint 
Peter has reigned so long. 


THE city of New Orleans has been visited by a 
disastrous inundation, which was at first briefly an- 
nounced to the country by telegrams ; but of which 
we now have more detailed accounts. So uncere- 
monious was the summons of the rising tide, after 
the giving way of the levee, that people had to re- 
treat to the upper stories of their houses, and re- 
main there in isolation anchored in an inland lake 
and dependent on the city barges or their own in- 
genuity in raft-building to regain ferra firma. Many 
small buildings, inhabited by negroes and the poor- 
er classes, were swept clean of furniture, and their 
occupants set adrift in the world, in a double sense. 
As usual in such cases, the poor were the greatest 
losers. Insect life swarmed on the fences, which 
were black with beetles and spiders, while thous- 
ands of grasshoppers floated on the surface of the 
in-pouring tide. The prompt action of the munici- 
pal authorities in distributing bread to the needy, no 
doubt averted much suffering. Boat-loads of bread 
were distributed from the police barges. This sad 
affair materially cripples the prosperity of the city. 
Bridges and walks have been swept away, acres of 
flourishing gardens laid waste, industries stopped, 
and a large amount of valuable property destroyed. 
‘Such are some of the risks incurred by the dwell- 
er under the high banks against whose sides chafes 
the Father of Waters, in his swift and irresistible 
rush toward the gulf. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA is to form part of the Do- 
minion of Canada. One of the conditions of the 
union is that a trans-continental railroad through 
British America shall be built by the Dominion 
Government aided by the Home Government. 


THE London Ethnological Society, under the 
presidency of Professor Huxley, has made prepara- 
tions for taking photographs of specimens of all 
races of men in all parts of the globe. 


A SwEDISH North Pole expedition, under the 
direction of Professor Nordenskiold, sailed from 
Stockholm, April 30. It consists of the ships 
Gegegard, Captain J. W. von Otter, and Gladan, 
Captain P. M. von Krusenstjerna. 


THE Treaty of Washington has been under dis- 
cussion by both houses of Parliament. In the 
house of Lords, Earl Russell moved an address 
to the Queen praying her not to accept the article 
making Great Britain responsible for the Alabama 
claims, and defended his motion in a long speech. 
He however withdrew it at the close of the debate ; 
and the prospect is still good tor the early ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty. 


KossuTH has married the daughter of a wealthy 
Swiss farmer. 


THE Brazilian Government has devised a plan 
for the emancipation of all slaves belonging to 
the crown. It meets with some opposition among 
the Brazilian politicians. 


THE Imperial Order of Osmanli has been pre- 
sented to the Czar of Russia by the Sultan of 
Turkey. 


THE French Government has decided to trans- 





port large numbers of the French Communists and 
their families to New Caledonia, an island in the 
South Pacific. 


THE Orleans Princes have visited France, paid 
their respects to President Thiers, and promised 
not to intrigue against the government. Accounts 
are contradictory respecting the resignation of 
their seats in the Assembly. 


THE Orleans Princes have declined a banquet 
tendered them by their partisans in France. 


THERE is an important insurrection in Algeria 
against the French Government. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM on the 16th made his tri- 
umphal entry into Berlin. The display on the oc- 
casion was of great maynificence. Offices, titles, 
and other marks of special distinction, were freely 
distributed to the meritorious leaders in the recent 
conflict, while portions of the army received special 
ovations. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To E. H., Mid. Granville, N. ¥Y.—You ask if we admit hon- 
orary members to our society. Not formally; and yet we regard 
many outside friends as sustaining in some sense that relation to the 
Community. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, Wa .uincrorp Community, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Vale Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 25 


Messrs. TrupNeR & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 


publications. 
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